HIS is a very simple story; in- 
deed, some people may say that 
¥ it is not a story at all—that 
nothing happens, that though it con- 
cerns brave warriors of all sorts, there 
is no fighting and nobody comes home 
with the V. C. and nobody makes love 
and there is only the faintest hint of 
wedding chimes right at the very end; 
a regular fraud of a story, in fact. 

But then it all depends on the point 
of view. To the folk whom it con- 
cerns, this story is the story. It deals 
with the great adventure, the most won- 
derful thing of their lives. But then 
they were very simple themselves, very 
ordinary, all of them—the sort of folk 
to whom a bus ride is a pleasurable 
event. 

So now you know what you‘are in 
for. 

The Misses Adair lived in a little 
flat in a genteelly depressed neighbor- 
hood not too far from Holborn. The 
name “Adair” is another fraud. It 
conjures up visions of curls and bright 
eyes and pink cheeks. I can’t help it 
—that was their name and I am a truth- 
ful person. Once upon a time, no 
doubt, there had been curls and bright 
eyes and pink cheeks. But that time 
had gone by, and the curls had lost 
their sprightliness, and the bright eyes 
had grown dim, and the neighborhood 
—for all its gentility, a rather drear, 
foggy part of the world—had colored 
the pink cheeks to its own uniform 
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drabness. The Misses Adair were not 
even middle-aged—they were on the 
border of being quite old and they were 
quite poor. They went out to ladies’ 
houses and did the household mending 
and initialed ladies’ handkerchiefs for 
a penny a letter. Thus they eked out 
a minute little annuity. They had a lot 
of work to do—you should have seén 
their embroidery; it was a joy to look 
on!—but one does not get rich at the 
rate of a penny the letter. 

They were always very neatly dressed 
in black, with genteel touches of white 
here and there. Out of doors they wore 
capes and bonnets and suéde gloves, 
very shiny, but holeless and fully 
equipped with buttons. In the evening 
they changed into black grenadine 
frocks and sat down in solemn. state 
to cocoa and bread and butter. Some- 
times a boiled egg was added. That 
was on feast days. 

Their flat belonged to a period a lit- 
tle farther back than their own youth. 
Tt was full of mid-Victorian atrocities 
—antimacassars and samplers and 
glass cases covering impossible wax 
fruit and down-at-heel, comfortless 
chairs that looked as if they were tired 
of supporting tired people. There was 
a parrot cage, but no parrot. It all 
spoke of better days—from the point of 
view of wealth, if not of taste—but the 
Misses Adair never spoke of them. 
They were very reserved. Their re- 
serve was their pride, their one luxury, 
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Of the two, Miss Eleanor was the 
beauty and the character. There was 
a suspicion of rebellious curliness in 
the gray hair, and the faded eyes could 
twinkle or flash as the occasion de- 
manded. She had an aristocratic nose 
and a finely cut, resolute mouth, and 
was given to small vanities and uncon- 
ventionalities. 

Miss Jane was small and dark and 
shy—rather like a timid, wistful-eyed 
monkey. The comparison may seem 
odious, but there are monkeys and mon- 
keys, and Miss Jane belonged to the 
harmless, pathetic sort. 

In the flat above them lived “the poor 
young man.” That was the name they 
gave him. As a matter of fact, there 
was not much about him to suggest 
poverty. He dressed flashily, and he 
came home in the small hours of the 
mofning with a kind of fanfare of 
grunts and stumblings and_ hilarious 
bursts of song. The Misses Adair never 
missed that home-coming. They used 
to lie breathless in their narrow white 
beds and listen till the sounds died into 
a sullen silence. Then they would sigh, 
partly with relief and partly with regret 
and pity. They were very sorry for 
him. His habits cast a deeper shadow 
over the gray monotony of their lives. 

Then one day the great European 
war cloud burst. It burst so suddenly 
that even the man in the street, who 
reads his newspaper and consequently 
knows everything before it happens, 
was stunned with shock. As for the 
Misses Adair, who never read any 
newspaper, they scarcely realized the 
full horror of it all, Their mid-Vic- 
torian education did not help them to 
understand. When Liége fell, it con- 
veyed very little to their imaginations, 
It was only when the coal prices took 
a playful leap into the thirties that they 
began to realize. 

“My dear,” said Miss Eleanor over 
the cocoa, “this is going to be very 
serious.” 
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“That is just what I was thinking, 
Eleanor,” said Miss Jane, with a little 
sigh. “We shall have to retrench. I’m 
afraid at such a time people will not 
care so much to have their handker- 
chiefs embroidered.” 

“In war time the refinements of life 
are inclined to be forgotten,” Miss El-- 
eanor agreed gravely. 

They were both quite right. There 
was a heavy falling off in the handker- 
chief department, and ladies who had 
been wont to intrust their disabled 
household gods to the skillful fingers 
of Miss Jane began to do their own 
mending. Still, in spite of it all, the 
Misses Adair economized. They ac- 
tually saved. It would have done the 
heart of a simple-life cabinet minister 
good to see the two old ladies putting 
by from a sum that might have coy- 
ered his tobacconist’s bill. It was a 
wonderful feat. 

As they had never bought a news- 
paper before, you can imagine that they 
did not begin now. The war as a war 
did not worry them much. They were 
British and old, and the older you get, 
the more British you become; so they 
were quite sure that everything was 
“all right.” 

The first thrill of the war came to 
them one evening as they sat working 
by the light of the green-shaded lamp. 
A kind-hearted customer had suddenly 
conceived a passion for initialed hand- 
kerchiefs, and the two neatly capped 
heads were bent earnestly over their 
task. They had not had much work to 
do of late and yet they felt curiously 
tired. Economizing sometimes has that 
effect, though a good many earnest 
economists in fine houses do not know 
it. 

The thrill sounded at first a long way 
off. It was like a throb in the air— 
a pulse beating at first softly and then 
quickly and more quickly, and louder 
and more loud. At first the Misses 
Adair merely stopped working, with 
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their needles poised in mid-air; then 
they looked at each other; then their 
work slipped from their grenadine laps 
to the floor. . 

“I think—I think they're coming this 
way,” Miss Jane murmured. 

“Yes—it does sound like it. Fancy 
their coming down this street! It re- 
minds me of—of that time—you re- 
member——” 

“Oh, my dear—indeed, I do——” 

Miss Eleanor’s head drooped a little 
to one side. She was smiling to her- 
self—a shamefaced, reminiscent ghost 
of a smile. Her eyes sparkled, and 
there was a soft pink in the faded 
cheeks. Miss Jane stared down dream- 
ily at her wrinkled, withered hands. 
The two sisters sat very still. It came 
nearer—a_ devil-may-care, heathenish, 
blood-stirring, delirious skirl, dancing 
on the deep, thunderous base of march- 
ing hundreds. The Misses Adair 
glanced shyly at each other. They were 
both breathing a little faster. 

“My dear—do you—do you think 
we might?” 

“I'm going to,” said Miss Eleanor, 
with a flash of her defiant spirit. 

They pushed the window wide open. 
The light behind them streamed out 
into the foggy darkness, silhouetting the 
two frail figures as they bent forward. 
Down below, in the brighter light of the 
stree it was in the pre-Zeppelin days 
—a river of kilted men flowed past to 
their mad music. 

“My dear—do you see—it's—it’s the 
tartan x: 

“Yes—isn’t that strange? To have 
chosen just our street—exactly as if 
they knew——” 

“Perhaps they're going to the front 
to-night.” 

“How dear and brave of them!” 

A Highlander, glancing up, wafted a 
jovial kiss. Miss Eleanor fluttered a 
half-embroidered handkerchief. ' Miss 
Jane gave a reproving, flustered mur- 
mur, 
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“My dear—you shouldn’t——” 

Miss Eleanor waved again, and the 
Highlander whooped a jolly apprecia- 
tion. Then it was over. The skirl grew 
fainter, and its dying was a strangely 
different thing from its growing. It 
was less joyous—more sinister than 
thrilling. The thunder of marching feet 
was like continuous muffled gunfire. 

It grew very quiet in the little mid- 
Victorian room. A minute before it 
had been full of color—fiery reds and 
golds and purples, and now it was all 
gray again. The very light seemed ta 
have grown dim. Miss Eleanor fidgeted 
nervously with the lamp wick, and a 
tear rolled down Miss Jane’s cheek. 

Then they went on working. 

They never spoke of that evening, 
though they thought of it secretly and 
lovingly. It threw a glamour over the 
monotonous days. 

One night Miss Eleanor came home 
from ‘an afternoon’s work at a great 
house. She came up the stairs more 
quickly than was her wont, and her 
entry into the sitting room lacked its 
usual dignity. Miss Jane looked up, 
and her sewing slipped from her hands. 

“My dear,” she gasped, “your bon- 
net—it’s crooked. “¢ 

Miss Eleanor made no answer. She 
put a halfpenny newspaper on the table 
and sat down as if her knees had given 
way under her. But the newspaper 
had shocked Miss Jane even more than 
the bonnet. 

“My dear—you shouldn't—— 
whole halfpenny: _ 

Miss Eleanor interrupted with a 
sound that was half a sob and half an 
hysterical laugh. i 

“They have been wiped out,” she said 
loudly. “They were talking about it 
at the house. It’s not in the papers, 
but it’s true, all the same. They held 
something or other until there wasn’t a 
man left. It—it was a retreat, Jane.” 

“A—a defeat?” 
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“No—a great retreat. But they've all 
gone—all those dear, brave fellows!” 

Miss Jane picked up the newspaper 
with trembling hands. They sat close 
together and read every line. They saw 
more than the bloodless, soulless print. 
A gay, swinging line of kilted men 
poured steadily across the blurred pages 
—from light into shadow—and one of 
them looked up and threw a kiss. 


The two sisters sat very still. They 
did not cry loudly. They had a stern 
contempt for noisy emotion. Their old 


hands were tightly clasped. 

“It's—it’s a terrible war, Eleanor.” 

“Different from all the others. But 
our men are the same.” 

“They will want more and more, they 
say. All our men. e 

Miss Eleanor bowed her head. 

“And we can't help. No one wants 
us,” she whispered. “It’s a dreadful 
thing to be old and a woman.” 

They said no more. They hid the 
crumpled newspaper in a drawer and 
went back to the embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs. 

That night the poor young man came 
home later and more hilarious than 
usual. He began singing at the bottom 
of the stairs, and the Misses Adair, 
trembling anxiously in their beds, could 
count the number of steps he negotiated 
by the shufflings and bumpings of his 
wayward feet, Then suddenly there 
was a final bang—a groan and silence, 

The Misses Adair sat up and looked 
at each other through the darkness. 
Miss Jane spoke first, and her voice 
shook. 

“T'm afraid he’s fallen.” 

“The poor young man! 
we do?” 

“T don’t know. Light the candle. I 
—I always feet braver when there is a 
little light.” 

The yellow flame of the candle re- 
vealed two pale and aghast old faces 
peering out from two immaculate white 
nightcaps. But the alarming silence 
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continued. Without a word they crept 
out of bed and slipped their feet into 
woolly slippers, placed in readiness just 
where one would want to find them, 
and wrapped themselves in red flannel 
dressing gowns. They were both ter- 
ribly frightened, and the candle in Miss 
Jane’s hand shook like an aspen leaf, 

They found the poor young man lying 
on the steps outside their front door, 
with a cut on his forehead and a gen- 
eral appearance of physical and moral 
disruption. His shirt front was crum- 
pled and wine-stained, and his top hat 
had suffered dire misfortune and 
looked remarkably like a concertina. 
Altogether, it was a repulsive and a 
most unlovely spectacle. The Misses 
Adair would have liked to turn tail and 
flee from it, but their pity for such a 
wreck was stronger than either fear or 
disgust. 

“A fellow creature——" Miss Jane 
whispered. “We couldn't leave him, 
could we?” 

“We might call up the people down- 
stairs,” Miss Eleanor suggested, 

“But it would be such a disgrace for 
him. After all, we’re old enough to be 
his mother,” 

It was a confused statement, but it 
comforted them. They began to help 
the poor young man to his feet, bring- 
ing all their frail strength and gentle, 
persuasive diplomacy to their task. The 
poor young man was by now sufficiently 
sober to make an effort to assure them 
that they were both “jolly good fellows, 
by gosh!” and otherwise testify to his 
undying affection and gratitude. But it 
was a long ana perilous ascent to the 
next floor, and the poor young man 
leaned heavily on Miss Eleanor while 
her sister sought for his latchkey in his 
waistcoat pocket and opened the door. 
Finally, they maneuvered him to the 
sofa of the sitting room, where he col- 
lapsed into a limp and stupefied hea 

Miss Jane lit the lamp, and Miss El- 
eanor fetched cold water and bathed the 
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bleeding forehead gingerly. Then they 
stood looking at the object of their 
ministrations, He showed no sign of 
revival, and for that they were unrea- 
sonably thankful. If there was one 
thing that could have frightened them 
more than his present torpor, it would 
have been his return to consciousness. 

Miss Jane glanced nervously toward 
the door. 

“We—we could leave him now, don’t 
you think?” she whispered. 

Miss Eleanor shook her head. 

“He'd knock the lamp over.” 

“We could put the lamp out.” 

“Then he'd fall down again. 
not in a fit state to be left, Jane. 
must see the thing through.” 
“Eleanor—think of the scandal!” 
“We're too old for scandals,” said 
Miss Eleanor with a little sigh, which 
might have been regretful. 

“And he has a mother somewhere,” 
Miss Jane added. “Poor young man!” 

The thought of his mother strength- 
ened them immensely. It made them 
realize how boyish he was, after all. 
Dissipation had not yet obliterated 
what was good and young in the flushed, 
upturned face. They watched him tim- 
idly, sorrowfully; then sat down on 
either side of the table, still as mice 
and quite as terrified, and grew stiff and 
pinched with cold. 

An hour later, the poor young man 
stirred and groaned and opened his 
eyes. The first objects they lighted on 
e his rescuers. 

“My word!” he muttered. “I have 
got ‘em bad this time!” He rubbed 
himself back to full wakefulness, but 
the apparitions refusing to budge, he 
broke into a roar of laughter. “Where 
on earth did you two freaks spring 
from?” he hiccuped. 

The Misses Adair did not move or 
speak for a minute. They were too 
frozen with pain. The poor young man 
went on laughing in the brutal, unre- 
strained way of the partially intoxi- 
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cated. But in excuse it may be said 
that at the best of times it would have 
been hard for him to suppress a smile. 
To wake up and find two unknown eld- 
erly ladies in nightcaps and red flannel 
dressing gowns ‘seated stiffly in front 
of you, for all the world like two comic 
representatives of the Fates, is discom- 
sing, to say the least of it. But the 
es Adair were intensely, almost 
tragically serious. And nobody had 
ever laughed at them or spoken roughly 
to them before. They had suffered pov- 
erty and loss, but not human unkind- 
ness. This boy's laughter went through 
them like a knife. Miss Jane gulped 
down her tears. 

“We found you lying unconscious 
outside our door,” she said jerkily, 
“and we brought you up. I—I dare say 
we seem funny to you—but we were 
sorry—— We couldn't have left you 
there. sf 

Her voice broke. Miss Eleanor rose 
stiffly to her feet. Of the two, she was 
the more hurt. It is terrible for a for- 
mer beauty to find out that she has 
become a freak. 

“We'd better go, Jane,” she said. 
“We've done all we could—perhaps 
more than was right——” 

But the boy stopped them with a ges- 
ture. The laughter had gone out of his 
face, which was bewildered and trou- 
bled and flushed with something more 
than wine. 

“You mean—you brought me upstairs 
—dead drunk? You?” 

They bowed solemnly, but no vestige 
of amusement crossed his expression. 
His face twitched. . 

“That was decent of you. The good 
Samaritans. You're bricks, both of 
you! I never thought a—a decent 
woman would touch me again——” 

And suddenly, to their utter bewil- 
derment, he flung himself down by the 
table, his face buried in his arms, sob- 
bing helplessly, passionately, like a 
broken-hearted child. It was as if the 
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earth had slipped from under their feet. 
Miss Eleanor ran for a glass of water, 
but Miss Jane stretched out a timid 
hand and laid it on his. The tears of 
humiliation had become tears of pity 
and were free to run their course. 

“We're so sorry,” she said softly. 
“My poor young man. - 

He lifted his twitching, tear-stained 
face. His eyes were blurred and blood- 
shot and ugly in their wretchedness. 

“You—sorry? Good Lord!” 

“You see—we’re _ neighbors”—she 
flushed a little—“and we're rather 
lonely—and old. We have so much 
thought to spare—we used to think 
about you and be sorry.” 

He turned his head away. He saw 
Miss Eleanor with the glass of water, 
and perhaps the innocency of it all was 
agony to him. He hid his face in his 
quivering hands. 

“You oughtn’t to touch me! You 
ought to—to cross by on the other side 
of the road! I'm a beast—the lowest 
sort of brute! I—I make myself sick! 
T’'ve tried to pull up—but I couldn’t. 
And in the end, it—it didn’t seem to 
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matter. No one cared 

“We care,” Miss Eleanor said sol- 
emnly. 

“You?” he reiterated. “How could 
you?” 


‘ou're in trouble.” 

“T’ve got all I deserve—I’m a rotten 
blackguard!” 

“No—no—only unhappy.” 

He stared at her. 

“How did you know ?” 

“Because—I think only unhappy peo- 
ple do wrong,” she answered. 

It was the wisdom they had gathered 
in their gentle, lonely journey, and to 
the boy, in his hideous self-loathing, it 
sounded the most wonderful wisdom in 
the world. 

“Yes,” he said huskily, 
enough.” 

Then they sat down on either side 
of him—in their white nightcaps and 
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red flannel dressing gowns, the queer- 
est confidantes a drunken rowdy ever 
had—and he told them how he had 
been engaged to be married, how his 
girl had thrown him over, and how he 
had gone to the devil in bitterness and 
misery and couldn't pull up when he 
wanted to; how his job had been taken 
from him, and how he had spent his last 
savings in a wild oblivion-giving ca- 
rouse. And when he had finished, they 
said very littke—neither reproved nor 
expostulated—but Miss Jane made up a 
fire, and Miss Eleanor brought up a 
tin of cocoa and two precious eggs from 
the deserted flat, and they made him a 
nerve-restoring little supper and sat 
over him while he ate it. He did every- 
thing they told him, like an exhausted, 
remorseful child. 

It was three o’clock when they left 
him. He was sobered and pitifully de- 
jected. If there was anything comic 
in his two yisitors, he did not see it 
now. He looked at them with a kind 
of wistful awe. 

“I wish to-morrow would never 
come,” he said huskily. “I'll have to 
face it all. I wish to God I could blot 
out everything and start again, but 
that’s just what one can’t do.” 

“One can now,” said Miss Eleanor, 
“You can.” 

She took something that she had 
brought up with her from the flat and 
had kept hidden inthe ample folds of 
the red flannel dressing gown. She laid 
it solemnly on the table. It was the 
crumpled, tear-stained evening paper. 
She looked like a faded rose as she 
stood there with the delicate flush on 
her withered cheeks. 

“You can,” she repeated. 

They left him staring dazedly at the 
black, ominous headlines They scuttled 
like startled rabbits back to their war- 
ren and there stood gazing at each other 
in consternation They had done the 
strangest, most amazing things. It was 
like a dream, 
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“Perhaps he'll go,” Miss Jane whis- 
pered. “Perhaps, after all, we shall 
have helped.” 

“We shall know to-morrow,” 
Eleanor answered, 

But they did not see the poor young 
man again. He went away early the 
next morning, and the upstairs flat knew 
him no more. 

“Perhaps he has gone,” Miss Jane 
said mysteriously. 

Miss Eleanor shook her head. 

“Perhaps he is just ashamed,” she 
sighed. 

They did not speak of him again, but 
they thought of him often as they sat 
over the embroidered handkerchiefs. 
He was like a companion to them—a 
figure of romance in the gray loneliness 
of their lives. 
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Very little had changed. The year 
that was to have wrought such won- 
ders had gone by, and the world stifl 
agonized in the throes of its rebirth. 
Sorrow that had been wont to lurk 
secretly behind closed windows and 
barred doors came out and walked 
openly in the streets and grew apace, 
till its shadow was like a cloud over all 
the city. Those who could laugh 
laughed more quietly, though they 
scarcely knew it, and there were men 
about wearing strange blue uniforms, 
and their expression was different from 
the expressions of the other people. 

The Misses Adair looked shyly at 
them as they passed. There was some- 
thing mysterious about them; behind 
that inscrutable gravity there was 
knowledge. These were the people who 
knew. They had done great things with 
their lives. They had seen and done 
and suffered. The rest were like pyg- 
mies compared with them—like ignorant 
children playing their games and read- 
ing their fairy stories and quarreling 
among themselves. 

The Misses Adair thought ceaselessly 
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of those blue-clothed men, as they 
worked at the embroidered handker- 
chiefs. 

The little mid-Victorian flat seemed 
to have grown smaller and quieter and 
shabbier. A constant twilight lingered 
in the corners of the rooms, The 
Misses Adair had grown smaller, too, 
They had faded and shriveled like cut 
flowers that have been forgotten. They 
sat closer to the light when they worked, 
and their hands trembled. 

“We're growing old,” Miss Eleanor 
said one night, and she put her work 
to one side as if she had suddenly 
become too weary to go on. “One day 
quite soon we shall be very old.” 

Miss Jane sighed and went on stitch- 
ing patiently. 

“Yes, my dear. 
that very much.” 

“And one day soon we shall be dead. 
Then it will be too late.” 

“Too late, Eleanor ?” 

“Too late to live. We haven't lived 
—not for twenty years. We've been 
like little mice, running in and out of 
our holes for food, and have thought of 
nothing else. We've been no good to 
anybody. We've brought no happiness 
to anybody. We've brought no ray of 
color with us. We’re just gray shad- 
ows. And now—now that there is so 
much shadow: “a 

She faltered, and the elder sister 
looked up. There was a flush on Miss 
Eleanor’s cheeks, and her eyes sparkled 
with tears. Miss Jane bent forward 
and laid her hand gently on the other’s 
knee. 

“My dear—we’ve done our best—— 

“It’s not been the right sort of best. 
We haven't been brave enough. We 
can’t look back on a single hour and 
say that it was finely lived. There isn’t 
a red-letter day in all our days.” 

“Eleanor—think. That night—the 
poor young man——” 

“Yes, know. That was because we 
didn’t stop to think. The adventure had 
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to tumble down on our doorstep before 
we would go out and seek it—and even 
then we were afraid.” 

“My dear, what do you want to do?” 

Miss Eleanor brushed the tears from 
her cheeks. She was trembling from 
head to foot. 

“I'd like us to have one red-letter 
day,” she said huskily. “I'd like to— 
just for once to be rich and not— 
not outside everything. I'd like to 
be among people—and—make them 
happy.” 

“Eleanor!” 

“Yes, really happy—so that they’d go 
home laughing—and tell each other 
about it and remember it afterward. I’d 
like to help them to forget—and after- 
ward think kindly of us.” 

“You mean?” 

Miss Eleanor nodded. They were 
both thinking of the men in the rough 


blue uniforms. Miss Jane's hands 
rested wearily in her lap. 
“I know,” she whispered. “But 


we're too poor: 

Miss Eleanor got up almost vigor- 
ously. She went to the sideboard and 
came back with a little iron box. In- 
side were thin packets of wrinkly paper 
printed in red and black and one golden 
sovereign. They had kept it, in defi- 
ance of the regulations, because it was 
such a wonderful thing, the first sov- 
ereign they had ever saved. She 
counted the money out, and her sister 
watched her anxiously. Each of those 
slips of paper meant so much—so much 
endured and foregone. 

“If anything happened to it!” she 
said, a little breathlessly. “It’s all we've 
got against the day when no one will 
want us any more. We must be very 
careful.” 

“No, not careful.” Miss Eleanor’s 
voice shook with suppressed excitement. 
“They aren’t careful. They risk every- 
thing. We must risk everything, too. 
We're only two old women whom no- 
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body cares for. We are all alone—what 
does it matter what happens to us?” 

“Eleanor—my dear—I know. 
Only—there’s the name——” 

Miss Eleanor tossed her head finely. 

“Names are nothing now,” she said. 
“It's the good and the brave and the 
useful that count. We're no good any 
more. It wouldn’t matter if we went 
to the workhouse.” 

Miss Jane cast an anxious, fright- 
ened look about her. Every object in 
the room was an old friend—a link with 
the dead past. 

“Yes, my dear—I—I suppose you're 
right. We're ghosts—just ghosts.” 

“Listen!” said Miss Eleanor. 

She talked quickly, eagerly, her 
wrinkled, work-worn hands clasped to- 
gether. And Miss Jane listened; and 
presently she caught fire, and the quaint, 
wistful face lit up, and she broke in 
with timid suggestions, which were ac- 
cepted or brushed aside. Their voices 
sank as if they were afraid of being 
overheard. They whispered, their heads 
close together, like two wicked old con- 
spirators. They even quarreled, and 
for once Miss Jane held her ground. 

“My dear—I couldn't! I should be 
frightened. You are the youngest— 
and——” 
he eldest ought to go,” interrupted 
Miss Eleanor severely. 

“But they would like you better. You 
could always do what you liked with 
people. Don’t you remember what Cap- 
tain O’Hannan said that night at the 
regimental ball 7 

“Oh, my dear!” 

“You know he did. 
true. You were the beauty: . 

Miss Eleanor fluttered and was lost. 
They kissed shyly, like two young girls 
sealing a pact. Miss Jane put her fin- 
ger to her lips. 

“And they must never, never guess!” 
she whispered. 

That night they went without supper. 
They did not miss it. The room seemed 


And it was quite 
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to have grown bigger. The tarnished 
gilt on the chairs woke up and twinkled 
with something of its old  brilliancy. 
The very shadows were full of colors— 
of purples and golds and reds. The 
noise of the traffic in the streets 
sounded nearer. It seemed to rise up 
about the little mid-Victorian flat like 
a living tide—to carry it forward on its 
crest, a part of itself. y 

‘The two old ladies sat and listened 
as to a new and wonderful music. 


Ill. 


“You never can tell,” said the little 
nurse with the merry eyes. “It’s the 
swagger ones that go shabbiest. When 
I first set eyes on her, I didn't know 
what to make of it—she was so timid 
and flurried and poor looking. Then 
she said she wanted to give a treat to 
some of them—the dear, brave fellows, 
she called them—and please would I 
pick out the loneliest. So I talked with 
the matron, and my pets are going. No- 
body ever comes to see them, poor 
dears. They're to have a slap-up time.” 

“Well, I never!” said her companion, 
and counted the china mugs on the 
dresser, “If she’s going to take them 
alone, she’ll have a siap-up time, too! 
Fancy! An old lady like that!” 

he was a very nice old lady,” said 
the little nurse thoughtfully. 

She went back into her ward. There 
were five men lounging round the fire 
and they straightened up as she bore 
down on them. They seemed rather 
afraid of her—all except the young man 
with the bandaged face and the empty 
sleeve, who brightened visibly. Never- 
theless, he was the only one who did 
not greet her with an outburst of sub- 
dued growls. ¥ 

“It's me 
nurse.” 

“Woman, dinna listen to him! J ken 
weel who cut the ribbons off me bonnet, 
and I tell ye——” 


overcoat that’s missing, 
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“It’s a thievin’ liar ye are! I niver 
touched yer bounet! I wouldn't touch 
it not if St. Patrick himself asked me 
on bended knees!” 

The Australian guffawed. 

“Well, there’s not much in this little 
old country we haven't got a size big- 
ger and better over there,” he drawled. 
“But if you two aren't the biggest ——” 

The gentleman with the shorn Glen- 
garry eyed him menacingly. 

“Mon, keep out of it! Dinna anger 
me with your imper-rtinent compari- 
sons——” 

“Be quiet!” said the little nurse. 

They were quiet instantly, One by 
one they were dressed and admonished. 
They were like fretful, impatient schoo 
boys with a severe and respected mas- 
ter. The little nurse tackled them 
kindly, but firmly; only with the arm- 
less Englishman she relaxed somewhat 
from her briskness, and lingered over 
his toilet with a softened solicitude. 

He looked at her wistfully. 

“You'll think it over, won’t you?” he 
whispered. 

She smiled, but did not answer, and 
the four winked subtly behind her back. 
Their good humor was miraculously re- 
stored. But they continued to grumble. 

“If some people don’t ‘ave all the 
bloomin’ luck!” said the little Cockney 
with the white face, who had hitherto 
been silent. 

3ut the nurse ignored him. 

“And I hope you behave yourselves,” 
she finished finally. “If the little old 
lady comes back with a single complaint, 
I'll make life horrible for the lot of you. 
Mark my words!” c 

They marked them. They trooped 
out soberly in single file, under a cross 
fire of curious glances. For hitherto 
the five had come in only for their share 
of general invitations, No one had 
bothered about them particularly. Now 
they had been specially selected—they, 
who did not seem to own a friend in 
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the world, had been called upon by 
name. The effect was almost intoxi- 
cating. Yet the little nurse’s last awful 
threats had sobered them, and the mo- 
ment they stopped talking, the old, fa- 
miliar look crept back into their faces— 
that look which Miss Eleanor had so 
often seen and pondered over. 

She saw it now, as they hobbled and 
limped down the hospital steps, and her 
heart grew big within her and almost 
she forgot to be afraid. Almost—not 
quite. They were so big—these five 
pathetic men. Everything was so big 
and young and strong. And she was 
so small and old and tired. The seven- 
seater itself had been a revelation of 
terrors, as it had swung round the cor- 
ners with a hideous smoothness. She 
had bobbed about in its immensity like 
a pea in a big box. She had never been 
in a motor before—no, not even in a 
taxi. Think of it! 

She held out her hand timidly to the 
marest and biggest of the five. She 
was so overcome with shyness that she 
found not a word to say, and they, too, 
were tongue-tied and taken aback. 
Somehow they had expected something 
different—something grand,  aristo- 
cratic, imposing, not this gentle, shabby, 
anxious-looking little old woman. Their 
instinct suspected her shabbiness, as 
fraudulent—hypocritical. It made them 
almost surly as they clambered into the 
throbbing car. Perhaps, too, they were 
disappointed. 

A minute later, Miss Eleanor had 
disappeared. The burly Highlander on 
one side and the armless Englishman 
on the other engulfed her. In front, 
the Australian’ and the funny little 
Cockney blocked the view, and old Ire- 
land, true to the race, led the van in 
the front seat. What was left of Miss 
Eleanor consisted of a shabby little 
bonnet peeping up from amidst moun- 
tains of khaki. The nurse, who watched 
them depart, shook her head and hoped 
for the best. 
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“Anyhow, perhaps the chauffeur will 
manage them!” she consoled herself. 

Meantime, the seven-seater glided 
smoothly northward. Miss Eleanor 
held her breath as they twisted in and 
out of the traffic, missing utter destruc- 
tion, as it seemed to her, by the skin 
of their teeth. It cost her all her 
strength not to cry out—not to betray 
her terror. Then, when they had 
passed Kilburn and Hendon and ran 
through country highroads, she grew 
calmer and stole shy glances at her 
guests, 

They were as silent as she. There 
was not a smile between them. As 
mutes at a funeral, they would have 
been an unqualified success, but as a 
pleasure party, they were a failure. 
Miss Eleanor’s heart sank. It grew 
heavy within her, Was this to be the 
day of days? She tried to gather cour- 
age to speak to them. She thought of 
poor Captain O’Hannan and of those 
old triumphs. Once Eleanor Adair 
could have managed a dozen men with a 
smile and a toss of the head. But that 
was all passed. Now she was a little old 


woman. A generation yawned between 
her and these. Could she ever cross 
it? 


She peeped at the Englishman on her 
left. His armless sleeve, his bandaged 
face, filled her with pity. Then there 
was ‘the Highlander, grim-visaged, 
truculent of bearing, with his Glengarry 
at a defiant angle. In front of her a 
wall of stalwart, uncompromising shoul- 
ders. She took a deep breath. 

“I—I’m so glad you've come,” she 
said. But her voice was very weak and 
the wind swept it away into nowhere. 

She repeated the remark with the 
courage of despair, and the Highlander 
bent an ear toward her. 

“What was it ye said, ma’am?” 

“I—I said—I was glad you'd come.” 

The Highlander gulped, seeking 


wildly for graciousness, 
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“That’s a’ richt,” he brought out 
finally. . 

The conversation languished. The 
tears were not far from Miss Eleanor’s 
faded eyes. They were in her voice, 
and she was silent. They had left Lon- 
don far behind. The grayness was lift- 
ing. The reds and golds of autumn 
gleamed through the thinning veil of 
mists. At first Miss Eleanor was too 
sad, too blinded, to see. Then suddenly 
it burst upon her. She gave a little 
gasping cry. 

Chenes lay behind them. They were 
gliding along the road by the Chess, 
and to the right the emerald fields rose 
up to the sky line, where great oaks 
and beeches blazed. like torches amid 
the sober pines and threw fiery reflec- 
tions of fallen leaves about their feet. 
And above all was the blue of an early 
winter sky, warmed with wistful fare- 
well glances of the sun. The impris- 
oned tears rolled down Miss Eleanor’s 
cheeks. This was the world she had 
once lived in, the world that had become 
almost a memory. It was her very 
youth, 

“How beautiful it 
“How beautiful!” 

The Highlander reflected. 

“It’s a’ richt in its way,” he assented, 
“but ye should see me hame when the 
heather’s in bloom.” 

“Ah, begorra, hould yer tongue, Scot- 
tie!” The Irishman in the front seat, 
who had overheard, turned and leaned 
over the back of his seat. “It’s mad 
ye are about yer ould Highlands! 
What’s all the heather in the world 
compared to the green hills——” 

The Australian interposed, with a 
careless wave of an uninjured arm. 

“It's all just like a pocket hand- 
kerchief,” he assured them. “Your 
precious moors and Highlands—they’re 
just nothing at all. If you took two 
steps, you'd tumble over the edge. Now 
in the bush——” - 

The four united to scowl upon him. 


is!” she said. 
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“G’arn!” said the little Cockney. 
“You with yer bloomin’ braggin’—we 
could squeeze the lot of yer into a Lon- 
don suburb!” 

The Australian half rose in his place. 
It was an ugly moment. Miss Eleanor 
wrung her hands. 

“Oh, please! Please!” she begged 
chokingly. 

They were suddenly quiet, staring at 
her in a blank, puzzled sort of way. 
They saw the tears on her cheeks, but 
she herself had forgotten them. 

“Please don’t quarrel!” she said. “I 
want you to enjoy yourselves—and be 


happy——” 

“But we are happy,” the Highlander 
assured her. “We're always happy 
when we're scrappin’!” 

“I didn’t know,” said little Miss El- 
eanor brokenly. 

They continued to gaze solemnly at 
her, and she bent her head. Then sud- 
denly a great hairy paw descended on 
the shabbily gloved hands and patted 
them. 

“There, there, lassie, ye mus’na greet, 
What's troublin’ ye?” 

“I wanted us all to be happy,” she 
persisted, and now, in her desperation, 
she ceased to be shy or frightened. “It 
was to haye been the day of days—a 
red-letter day we should all remember. 
I wanted us all to have something we 
could keep—and—and look back on— 
afterward aa 

They were very serious now—very 
solemn, The Australian shook his head. 

“But you can do this sort of thing 
all day long,” he argued. “This is no 
treat for you.” 

“Oh, no—of course not.” She gave 
a little shaky laugh. ‘“I—I—can do it 
all day long, as you say. But somehow 
this was to have been different—quite 
different.” 

They pondered. The little Cockney 
scratched his chin. 

“Look ’ere,” he said. “’Ow did you 
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come to choose us out, missis? 
don’t know us, do yer?” 

“Not—not exactly. I—I asked your 
nurse,” she stammered. 

“*Oo did yer ask for?” 

Suddenly the Englishman with the 
empty sleeve interposed. It was almost 
the first time he had spoken, and his 
voice sounded a little rough. 

“She asked for the ones that hadn't 
any pals,” he said. 

“Did yer?” 

She made no answer. She felt so 
harassed that if it had not been for that 
big, comforting hand, she would as- 
suredly have broken down. 

“Wot iver made ye think o’ that?” 
said the Irishman, 

“Wotcher know abart it?” said the 
little Cockney. 

Miss Eleanor lifted her head. She 
Iooked at them one by one, and for a 
minute she saw what lay behind their 
inscrutability. 

“T know what it is to be lonely,” she 
said. 

“G'arn! Rich people ain’t lonely.” 

“I am,” she faltered, under their 
amazement. “I mean—I have a sister 
—but just—somehow—we're old. Life 
passes us by.” 

She had not meant to say it. She 
felt how foolish and sentimental she 
was. She waited for them to laugh. 
But they were quite still. The Cock- 
ney leaned over the back of his seat. 
He held out his thin hand. 

“Well, ‘ere’s to the day of days 
missi We're all pals now, ain’t we?” 
« “Pals?” she echoed. 

“That's right.” 

Suddenly she understood. She saw 
their faces, and they were changed; 
they were no longer stolid and indiffer- 
ent. The ice was broken between them; 
the gulf was crossed. She smiled, and 
they smiled back broadly, open-heart- 
edly. 

“I—I’m so happy,” she stammered. 
“How kind of you all! 1 wish ef 
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“Wotcher wish, missis ?” 

“That it would go on like this—al- 
ways: She gave a little laugh, 
“Always friends,” she said shyly. 

The Cockney shook his head. 

“Ain't to be done, missis. You're a 
rich lidy—we're only poor tommies. 
When the war's over, you won't look 
at us when we're sweepin’ crossin’s.” 

The four nodded a gloomy assent. 
Suddenly, to her own amazement, she 
flared up. She turned on them as the 
lovely Eleanor Adair might have turned 
on the poor, broken-hearted Captain 
O’Hannan. 

“It isn’t true!” she said. “If I were 
rich—I mean, because I'm rich, it’s all 
the more reason- You've fought 
for me in your way, and I shall fight for 
you in mine. When the war is over, 
it will be my turn. There’s no differ- 
ence between us, and there never can 
be again. We—we've got to live up to 
you—we who have done nothing.” 

She paused breathless. Five pairs of 
eyes considered her with grave wonder. 

“Yer ain't like most rich lidies,” the 
Cockney reflected. “There’s something 
different about yer—I don’t know what 
or Gis 

An awful fear possessed her, They 
must never know, never even gui 
what this day of days was costing— 
what it meant for all the days to come. 
She hid her shabbily gloved hands 
under the rug. She began to talk fast 
and eagerly. She conjured up visions 
of great estates and lordly manors—of 
a vast and wonderful wealth and of all 
that it was going to do. . She told them 
of the Utopia she would prepare for 
them among the hills and dales of her 
dominions, of the work and plenty that 
there should be for the able—and of 
the rest and peace that there should be 
for those who could never work again. 
She painted a glowing picture, and as 
she painted, fear urging her, it became 
real, The mid-Victorian flat and the 
embroidered handkerchiefs faded like 
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an evil dream. She was young again— 
young with the youth that the power 
to do great and good things gives to 
the oldest of us. She held out her 
hands to Life, and Life took them and 
drew her down into its maelstrom, She 
was no longer alone. The day of days 
was for all time. 1 

Her eyes sparkled, and her cheeks 
were pink with excitement and the. bite 
of the wind, as they sped on through 
the gathering twilight. The five listened 
in silence, and when she faltered and 
broke off, they grunted a subdued, ap- 
proving chorus. 

“That would be worth coming home 
to,” said the Australian. 

“Too good to be real, that’s wot it 
is,” mumbled the Cockney. 

“Mon, but I’ve got a vurra reel 
thirst!” said the Highlander unexpect- 
edly. 

There was a shout of laughter, and 
the spell was broken. The little shiver 
of dread that had passed down Miss 
Eleanor’s spine vanished in a glow of 
pleasurable realization, 

“Why, I'm hungry, too!” she said. 

Hunger was nothing new to her, but 
this was a different kind. It was a 
joyful, hearty, happy thing, born of the 
fresh winds and wonderful expansion 
of her heart. The Highlander whooped 
approval, 

“A wee drappie——” he began, but 
he was frowned down and took the 
hint. “A wee drappie of tea,” he went 
on brazenly, “it’s the vurra thing,” 

Miss Eleanor clutched the shabby 
little purse. Yes, there was enough 
left for that—enough to tip the superior 
person at the wheel; just enough. 
Afterward She refused to think 
of the afterward. So they consulted 
the superior person, who volunteered 
advice, and they swung back on the 
home road and made straight for the 
nearest source of food and drink. 

In a certain little village not many 
miles from Harrow, there is a certain 
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old inn with an oak-paneled parlor and 
a big open fireplace and a cozy, old- 
time air. On that evening, a few motor- 
ing guests were rejoiced by a strange 
sight—a table loaded with bread and 
butter and jam and cakes, five jolly 
soldiers, and a little old lady pouring 
out Heaven knew how many cups of 
tea, and as jolly as any of them. 

They treated her with such loving 
deference, they seemed to know each 
other so well, that speculation was rife 
among the wondering onlookers. 

“Their mother, no doubt,” was one 
whispered solution, but a murmur of 
admiration for such a Roman mother 
was cut short by a “begorra” from one 
end of the table and a full-blown High- 
land “hoots, mon,” from the other, not 
to mention a Cockney twang and a 
colonial drawl. So the speculators gave 
it up as a bad job, and only gaped their 
wonder as the gayety of the little party 
waxed fast and furious. Miss Elea- 
nor’s bonnet was not as straight as dig- 
nity demanded, and the wind had blown 
the gray hair into straggly, disorderly 
wisps. Little she cared; she was happy. 
She looked into the laughing, glowing 
faces, and her heart sang. She only 
wished that they would eat more—that 
she could go on pouring out tea for 
them for ever and ever. 

But presently the superior person 
His manner was 


“The nurse said we were to be back 
before dark,” he said. “And it’s dark 
now.” 

So they scrambled into their coats, a 
little shamefaced, and the bill was paid 
—they had eaten so heartily that the 
superior person’s gratuity, as the tea 
shops have it, had to be seriously re- 
duced—and scrambled back into the car, 
The five men tucked Miss Eleanor in 
as if she had been a porcelain vase. 

It was indeed quite dark. Turning 
out of the village high street, they 
nearly ran over a belated milk cart, 
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and Miss Eleanor screamed. The High- 
lander laughed gruffly. 

“One'd think ye’d never been in a car 
before, lassie,” he growled, and tucked 
her arm comfortably through his. 

They sang songs on the home road. 
Some of them, judged by ultra-refined 
standards, left something to be desired, 
but to Miss Eleanor they were the nic- 
est, gayest songs she had ever heard. 
She thought their voices beautiful. She 
piped in when they sang old familiar 
ballads, so timidly that they never heard 
her. 

Only the Englishman with the empty 
sleeve was silent. He had been very 
quiet all the evening, seeming to avoid 
her eyes. She thought perhaps he was 
suffering, and treated him with a shy 
tenderness. 

At last it was over. They crowded 
around the car and shook the little shab- 
bily gloved hand till it was numb. They 
refused to be herded back into the hos- 
pital until they had said their say. They 
were so jolly that the orderly feared 
the worst. But their intoxication was 
born of the fresh air and good food 
and good comradeship. 

“It’s been the day of days, sure 
enough,” said the Irishman. “We'll 
never forget it—no, not if we live to a 
hundred.” 

“S’ help me, we won't,” said the little 
Cockney. 

“It’s the jolliest day I’ve had since 
last I saw Sidney harbor,” said the 
Australian, a little sadly. 

The Highlander growled approval. 

“T'll tell ye what,” he said, “when I 
get back oot there, I'll kill a dozen 
Boches in honor of it.” 

But Miss Eleanor shook her head. 

“Oh, no—don’t kill any one!” For 
though she approved of war, she could 
not bear the thought of any one’s being 
killed. “Just come back safe and sound, 
all of you.” 

“Begorra, we will! 


And we'll come 
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and live in the foine little houses you'll 
be building for us,” said the Irishman, 

When the five got back to their ward, 
they were inclined to assume superior 
attitudes. They talked loudly and os- 
tentatiously for the benefit of the less 
fortunate. 

“She was a pal,” said the Australian, 

“T don't care if she was a bloomin’ 
Mrs. Rockefeller,” said the little Cock- 
ney. “She was a lidy.” 

“Til tell you what she was,” said the 
Englishman with the empty sleeve, sud- 
denly and very gravely. 


But Miss Eleanor sat huddled in the 
corner of the big, empty car, stiff and 
cold with shame and anguish, 

For at the last moment the English- 
man had bent toward her, and the light 
of a street lamp had fallen on his band- 
aged face. 

“I thank you most of all,” he said 
softly. “You see—I went.” 

Then she had recognized him. 

It was the poor young man. 


IV. 

It was very still in the mid-Victorian 
room. The afternoon light filtered in 
from behind the shabby curtains and 
seemed to deepen the twilight lurking 
in the corners. The noise of the traffic 
sounded far off. The whole room was 
a study in gray shadows. 

The Misses Adair were bent over 
their work. There was to be a war 
wedding, and some of the bride’s trous- 
seau had been given them to embroider. 
They did not talk as they worked, From 
now onward the silence would deepen 
about them, The great day—their day 
of life and action—was over. Life had 
done with them. Men and women 
would never come their way again. 
They would be alone, always, waiting 
patiently for their time of rest. 

The bell rang, and with a little sigh 
Miss Jane rose and opened the door. 
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The poor young man stood on the 
threshold. His face was still bandaged, 
and he was in civilian dress. He stood 
there smiling at them. 

“I've come to call,” he said. 

Miss Eleanor had risen. Her hand 
was pressed to her side. She tried to 
speak, but could not. He went on 
quietly : 

“I've been discharged, and my old 
firm has taken me back. I’ve come to 
thank you both—for everything—and 
for the day of days.” 

“Don't!” Miss Eleanor held herself 
erect. She spoke now bravely and 
clearly. “You must understand—I 
didn’t want to say anything untrue—I 
didn’t want to boast. But we wanted 
to do something—and we didn't want 
any one to know and feel——” 

“I do understand,” he interrupted 
gently, 

“You—you—told them?” 

“Yes.” 

“They must have laughed,” she said 
in bitter humiliation. 

“MacDonald blubbered,” he answered 
simply. “They sent a message. They 
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said now they could be real pals; they 
were very glad—and proud. When they 
get leave, they’re coming round to tea. 
They'll be jolly thankful if you'll have 
them. They're pretty lonely, poor 
devils !”” 

The Misses Adair caught their 
breath. They looked toward each other, 
but they saw nothing. Their eyes were 
blurred, and a strange pain clutched 
at their throats. The poor young man 
took a step nearer. 

“I’m married,” he said. “The little 
nurse with the jolly eyes—you remem- 
ber. And we're coming to live in my 
old flat. You see we shall be neigh- 
bors, and if you would only help us a 
little and be friends He hesitated 
shyly. “She's downstairs—my wife. 
She wants to come up and thank you, 
too. May she?” 

They nodded. They heard him go 
clattering down the stairs; they heard 
voices. They looked about them. It 
was as if they were waking from a 
gray, unhappy dream. And the little 
mid-Victorian room was full of sun- 
shine. 


p> 


